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as long as they were attending to the business of the 
day and observing the rules of ordinary courtesy and 
good taste. 

What was the teacher's part in the "socialized" 
recitation? Planning the work, stating the larger 
problems for the class to work out, and finding the 
best sources of information, remained her chief duty. 
Since she had transferred the larger part of the bur- 
den of recitation to the students it was, more than 
ever, necessary for her to plan her assignments with 
utmost care. Emphasis on essentials and elimination 
of non-essentials which she had formerly accomplished 
in the recitation must now be planned in the assign- 
ment of the lessons. In the class room she had to be 
ever on the alert, when the necessity arose, to guide, 
direct, and check without making the students feel that 
she was taking the responsibility away from them. In 
points of controversy she was the court of final ap- 
peal, unless the students had at hand written author- 
ities to which they could refer. Whenever it was ex- 
pedient she suggested that they consult their books on 
doubtful points rather than depend on her to tell 
them. 

I am not relating this experience because it repre- 
sents any new, wonder-working method of teach- 
ing. I am offering it as a suggestion to high school 
teachers in history who are struggling, as I was, to 
give the students worthy motives for thorough, 
thoughtful work. The change in method brought 
good results but wrought no astounding miracles with 
average students. No external process can ever work 
miracles ; the human factor represented by teacher and 
student is too overwhelmingly important. Our "so- 
cialized" recitations were not always the ideal, spon- 
taneous discussions motivated by the students' eager 
desire for knowledge, or their altruistic impulse to 
teach each other! These boys and girls were normal, 
average young people whose curve of zeal and industry 
would rise and fall in the usual high school manner. 
I found, however, that the change in method increased 
their interest and pleasure in their work. To meet 
their new responsibilities they were forced to study 
more thoroughly, to do more independent thinking, 
and to organize their ideas more carefully. In this 
plan, too, they expressed their own reactions to prob- 
lems more sincerely, and discussed with greater free- 
dom the things which interested them. On the whole 
I felt that we were making real progress toward giv- 
ing the students better opportunity to express them- 
selves, to exercise social responsibility, and to de- 
velop the spirit and habit of co-operation in their 
high school work, and thus we were approaching nearer 
the goal of modern education. 



ACCREDITED SCHOOLS 

AT the annual meeting of the High School Com- 
mission of the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools held at Chattanooga, Tennes- 
see, November 30 — December 3, forty-one North Caro- 
lina High Schools were accredited for the current 
year. A complete list of the North Carolina schools 
now accredited by the Commission follows : 

LOCATION AND NAME OF SCHOOL 



Asheville : 


Lake Junaluska: 


Asheville School 


Snyder Outdoor School for 


Bingham Military School 


Boys 


City High School 


Laurinburg : 


Normal and Collegiate In- High School 


stitute 


Lenoir : 


St. Genevieve's Academy 


High School 


Grove Park School 


Marion : 


Burlington : 


High School 


High School 


Mars Hill: 


Chapel Hill: 


Mars Hill College 


High School 


Oak Ridge: 


Canton : 


Oak Ridge Institute 


High School 


Raleigh : 


Charlotte : 


High School 


High School 


Reidsville : 


Durham : 


High School 


High School 


Roanoke Rapids : 


Trinity Park School 


High School 


Edenton : 


Rockingham : 


High School 


High School 


Elizabeth City: 


Scotland Neck : 


High School 


High School 


Gastonia : 


Shelby : 


High School 


High School 


Greensboro : 


Smithfield : 


High School 


High School 


Greenville : 


Tarboro : 


High School 


High School 


Hendersonville : 


West Durham : 


High School 


High School 


Fassifern 


Wilmington : 


Blue Ridge School for 


High School 


Boys 


Wilson : 


High Point: 


High School 


High School 


Winston-Salem : 


Kinston : 


High School 


High School 


Salem Academy 



Several important and interesting resolutions in re- 
gard to the accrediting of schools and other aspects of 
secondary education were passed at this meeting. An 
account of these resolutions will appear in full in a 
forthcoming number of the Journal. 

The members of the High School Commission from 
North Carolina for the year. ending December, 1920, 
were Professor N. W. Walker, University of North 
Carolina; Professor R. L. Flowers, Trinity College; 
and Superintendent E. D. Pusey, of the Durham City 
Schools. 



